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SCHOOL   LIBRARIES 

THE  school  library  can  contribute  a  good  deal  towards  some  of 
the  objects  for  which  the  English  Association  was  founded.  Its 
possibilities  vary  enormously  with  different  local  conditions.  But 
some  consideration  of  the  aims  that  should  be  kept  in  view  and  of 
methods  that  have  been  found  serviceable  in  particular  cases  may 
result  in  more  use  being  made  of  the  library  than  has  always  been 
the  case  in  the  past.  With  this  object  the  Publications  Sub- 
Committee  of  the  Association  addressed  a  number  of  questions  to 
the  librarians  of  certain  schools  selected  as  representing  various 
types;  and  this  paper  is  based  in  great  part  upon  the  answers 
received. 

It  is  perhaps  not  wholly  superfluous  to  emphasize  at  the  outset 
the  absolute  necessity  for  every  self-respecting  school  of  a  good 
library.  Some  persons  not  yet  old  can  remember  the  days  when, 
in  response  to  the  new  demand  for  the  teaching  of  natural  science^  it 
was  thought  sufficient  to  read  a  chemistry  text-book  in  class.  To 
attempt  the  study  of  language  and  literature  and  history  without 
books  of  reference  is  just  as  absurd  as  to  attempt  the  study  of  natural 
science  without  experiment.  Governing  bodies  of  schools  now 
everywhere  recognize  the  necessity  of  providing  a  laboratory;  they 
ought  equally  to  recognize  the  obligation  to  provide  a  library. 


I.  WHAT  SHOULD  BE  THE  AIM  OF  THE  SCHOOL  LIBRARY? 

The  following  are  the  main  objects  to  be  kept  in  view : 

(a)  To  encourage  a  habit  of  reading  and  research ; 

(b)  To  encourage  a  taste  for  the  best  books ; 

(c)  To   provide  books   of  reference   for  all   and   authorities   for 
specialists. 

Rules  will  vary  with  special  circumstances  5   but  in  all  rules  the 
essential  thing  is  to  keep  these  objects  steadily  in  view.    Accessibility 
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to  all  who  wish  to  make  legitimate  use  of  the  library — this  is  the  first 
condition.  The  temptation  of  the  librarian,  almost  in  proportion  as 
he  cares  for  efficiency,  is  to  hedge  about  his  library  with  restrictions 
that  make  it  less  accessible. 

(a)  As  to  methods  by  which  the  habit  of  reading  can  be  encou- 
raged. The  Winchester  rules  define  the  library  as  e  a.  place  of 
quiet  reading  for  masters  and  boys 9.  The  Rugby  librarian  mentions 
as  a  subsidiary  aim  that  the  library  is  to  be  { a  resource  on  wet  days 
and  Sunday  afternoons y.  How  is  the  library  to  be  made  attractive  to 
others  besides  the  few  who  are  naturally  drawn  to  quiet  study  and 
a  chance  of  reading  the  best  books?  At  Rugby  fwe  combine  the 
main  school  library  with  a  reading  room  and  on  the  floor  above  it  is 
an  art  gallery.  Illustrated  papers,  school  magazines,  daily  papers, 
comfortable  chairs,  and  bright  environment,  attract  younger  boys, 
who  (we  hope)  gradually  form  a  library  habit '.  Similarly  the 
librarian  of  St.  Felix  School,  Southwold,  reports:  'We  find  the 
library  most  attractive.  It  is  a  beautiful  room,  and  the  elder  girls 
often  do  their  preparation  there,  and  take  down  books  for  reference 
and  reading  from  the  shelves  at  will.  It  is  open  all  day  long/ 

The  difficulty  is  to  combine  the  lure  of  attractiveness  with  attention 
to  (b),  an  encouragement  of  taste  for  the  best.  There  is  room,  for 
instance,  for  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
have  newspapers  and  school  magazines  and  current  fiction  in  the 
library  proper.  One  plan,  followed  at  some  boarding-schools,  is  to 
put  fiction  and  the  lighter  periodicals  in  house  libraries,  and  to  adopt 
a  somewhat  severe  standard  for  the  school  library.  At  Clifton 
something  has  been  done  to  reveal  the  attractions  of  the  library 
to  many  who  would  not  discover  them  for  themselves  by  a  series 
of  small  exhibitions.  At  one  time  the  history  of  printing  from 
the  fifteenth  to  the  twentieth  century  has  been  illustrated  by  a 
display  of  books  arranged  chronologically  on  several  tables ;  at 
another  time  the  history  of  engraving  and  the  art  of  book-illustration  ; 
at  another  time  the  history  of  painting.  It  is  proposed  to  hold 
similar  exhibitions  each  term  :  historical  portraits,  architecture,  coins, 
the  world  in  pictures,  will  furnish  subjects  for  future  displays.  The 
value  of  such  exhibitions  is  much  increased  if  teachers,  after  studying 
them  a  little  for  themselves,  take  sets  of  pupils  round  and  give  them 
explanations  on  points  of  interest. 

Pupils  (and  masters)  often  complain  that  they  have  *  no  time '  to 
go  to  the  library.  Under  modern  conditions  the  school-day  is  filled 
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so  full  of  engagements  that  the  difficulty  of  finding  time  is  a  genuine 

one.     School  authorities  should  not  forget  that  training  in  the  use  of 

v  a  library  is  not  the  least  essential  part  of  a  good  education.     Nor 

"should  teachers  forget  the  value  of  a  good  example.     There  ought  to 

be  no  doubt  in  the  pupils'  minds  that  the  master  cares  for  books 

for  their  own  sake,  and  is  not  afraid  of  taking  trouble  to  clear  up 

a  doubtful  point  by  research. 

Pictures  add  much  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  library ;  and  if  these 
are  not  left  to  accumulate  at  haphazard,  but  collected  on  some 
definite  plan,  they  may  have  great  educational  value.  Mention 
may  be  made  of  the  work  of  the  Medici  Society  and  the  Art  for 
Schools  Association.  The  device  of  frames  with  removable  backs, 
admitting  of  a  change  of  engravings  from  time  to  time,  is  useful.  So 
also  is  a  case  in  which  special  treasures  may  be  exhibited ;  and  such 
an  exhibition  is  very  likely  of  itself  to  draw  interesting  gifts  to  a 
school  library.  Clifton  boys  can  see  in  this  way  two  Greek  letters 
on  papyrus  belonging  to  the  first  and  second  centuries,  two  letters  of 
Addison  to  the  young  Earl  of  Warwick,  an  early  copy  of  'The 
Spectator ',  a  letter  of  Nelson,  a  manuscript  of  Newbolt,  some  early 
printed  books,  first  editions  of  e  The  Advancement  of  Learning  *  and 
'  Poems  by  Two  Brothers '. 

^  At  small  expense  useful  and  interesting  collections  of  pictures  can 
be  made  to  illustrate  lessons  in  the  classics,  modern  literature,  history, 
architecture,  geography,  and  other  subjects.  For  these  purposes  post 
cards  need  not  be  disdained,  and  illustrations  from  periodicals  can  be 
mounted  on  card.  But  to  be  of  any  use  such  collections  must  be 
carefully  classified. 

It  should  be  one  of  the  aims  of  all  teachers  ( to  encourage  habits 
of  reading  and  research5;  and  there  is  no  subject  in  which  the 
assistance  of  the  library  cannot  be  invoked.  Thus  the  teacher  of 
history  may  set  historical  problems  that  require  the  use  of  library 
books  for  their  solution;  the  teacher  of  literature  can  set  literary 
questions  that  involve  research  and  comparison ;  the  teacher  of 
English  composition  can  choose  subjects  for  which  the  material  is 
to  be  found  in  the  library.  Some  hints  should  generally  be  given 
as  to  the  directions  in  which  research  may  profitably  be  made; 
and  subjects  should  preferably  be  chosen  for  which  the  material 
will  not  directly  be  found  in  any  one  authority.  Form-masters  and 
mistresses  can  also  do  much  to  encourage  the  use  of  the  school 
library  by  taking  their  classes  there  from  time  to  time,  showing  them 
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how  to  use  the  catalogue  and  how  to  find  books,  and  calling  their 
attention  to  useful  and  attractive  books  in  various  subjects. 

(b)  The  encouragement  of  a  taste  for  the  best  books.     The  library 
can  only  be  a  silent  educator,  but  it  can  none  the  less  be  a  very 
valuable  one.     If  we  take  pains  to  get  the  very  best  books  on  each 
subject,  those  who  use  the  library  are  not  likely  to  be  content  with 
inferior  books  for  themselves.     And  in  literature  our  ideal  should  be 
that  the  presence  of  a  book  in  the  library  may  be  a  guarantee  of  its 
high  quality,  while  the  absence  of  a  book  may  at  least  suggest  the 
presumption  that  it  is  not  an  accepted  classic. 

(c)  The  provision  of  books  of  reference  for  all  and  authorities  for 
specialists.     This  object  cannot  successfully  be  attained  without  the 
co-operation  of  the  specialists  on  the  school  staff.     They  should  be 
asked    to    suggest    additions    that    they   consider    desirable,   whilst 
bearing  in  mind  the  limits  fixed  by  available  funds  and  space  and 
the   claims   of   competing   subjects.      In   providing   books   for   the 
specialist  the    library   committee   will   necessarily   be    driven   to   a 
working  compromise  between  two  extremes.     For  specialist  masters 
the  library  performs  the  highest  service  if  it  purchases  publications 
too  expensive  and  elaborate  to  be  often  bought  by  individuals  (e.  g. 
the  Transactions  and  Proceedings  of   the  Royal  Society,  the  Rolls 
Series,  the  publications  of  the  Hellenic  Society,  Egypt  and  Palestine 
Exploration   Funds,  Archaeological  and   Palaeographical   Societies, 
Modern  Language  Review,  Modern  Philology,  Classical  Quarterly, 
Burlington  Magazine,  &c.).     Further,  to  support  the  societies  and 
publishers  that  produce  learned  works  is  in  itself  to  perform  a  service 
to  national  education,  and  one  that  the  school  librarian  ought  not  to 
lose  sight  of.      On  the  other  hand,  a  library  that  is  loaded  with 
learned  works  is  naturally  repellent  to  the  ordinary  boy  and  girl. 
Something  may  be  done  by  astuteness  of  arrangement  to  meet  this 
last  difficulty:    attractive  books  should,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  be 
placed  in  the  foreground ;   specialist  treatises  may  be  stored  in  the 
background,  because  the  specialist  will  certainly  find  what  he  wants 
if  it  is  provided  for  him.     But  in  the  choice  of  books  it  will  be  well, 
for  the  sake  of  young  readers,  not  to  avoid  the  more  popular  and 
elementary  works,  provided  always  that  nothing  is  included  which  is 
not  of  good  quality. 

Most  pupils  understand  the  usefulness  of  the  e  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica '.  Some  use  it  well,  but  not  wisely.  It  will  be  a  good 
thing  to  encourage  the  use  of  other  books  of  reference,  e.g.  the 
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Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  the  New  English  Dictionary,  the 
Dialect  Dictionary,  the  larger  Bible  Dictionaries  and  Dictionaries 
of  Antiquities,  the  Companion  to  English  History,  Dr.  Brewer's 
Dictionaries,  Nares'  Shakespeare  Glossary.  Teachers  can  help  a 
good  deal  by  setting  papers  of  the  ( General  Knowledge '  type,  and 
encouraging  the  use  of  the  library  in  the  search  for  answers. 


II.   How  is  THE  LIBRARY  KEPT   UP  TO  DATE?      HAVE 
YOU  ANY  PLAN  FOR  ' WEEDING  OUT'? 

1.  'An  attempt   is    made  to   purchase   all  books   necessary  in 
different  departments  to  meet  the  needs  of  boys  at  school.     (We 
do  not  buy  mere  school  books  or  any  novels  which  are  not  "classical".) 
At  intervals  space  is  gained  by  clearing  out  duplicates  or  books  which 
are  out  of  date '  ( Winchester  College). 

2.  e  When  more  room  is  required  we  banish  out-of-date  books  to 
a  cellar  where  they  are  still  accessible  with  the  help  of  a  custodian. 
A  sale  of  some  old  books  is  'now  contemplated'  (Rugby  School). 

3.  (  The  Times  Literary  Supplement  is  taken  by  the  librarian,  and 
during  the  first  fortnight  of  term  suggestions  of  new  books  may  be 
given  in  by  the  heads  of  each  department,  any  other  member  of  the 
staff,  or  sixth  form.     From  this  a  list  of  books  is  made  and  bought 9 
(St.  Leonard's  School,  St.  Andrews). 

4.  c  New  books  are  bought  each  term,  but  they  are  not  necessarily 
the  latest.    We  aim  at  getting  the  best9  (Cheltenham Ladies9  College). 

5.  A  book  for  suggestions  should  be  kept  in  the  library,  and  its 
use  encouraged.      No  doubt  suggestions  will  often   be  made  that 
cannot  be  acted  upon,  but  it  should  be  possible  to  make  those  who 
contribute  suggestions  feel  that  their  ideas  have  received  consideration. 

6.  The  co-operation  of  specialist  members  of  the  staff  is,  as  has 
already  been  said,  essential.     The  Clifton  plan   is   to   have  small 
sub-committees  in  the  following  departments:    Theology,  Classics, 
Foreign  Languages,  History  and  Biography,  Economics  and  Educa- 
tion, Geography,  Chemistry  and  Physics,  Natural   History,   Music 
and  the  Fine  Arts.     The  sub-committees  are  asked  not  merely  to 
suggest  additions,  but  from  time  to  time  to  go  through  the  shelves 
and  prepare  lists  of  books  that  may  be  removed  to  class-rooms  or 
banished   altogether.      Systematic  provision   for   e weeding  out'  is 
important  and  has  not  hitherto  received  the  attention  it  deserves. 
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7.  c  Libri  Desiderati.'  A  custom  obtains  at  some  schools  that 
pupils  on  leaving  contribute  a  book  to  the  school  library.  Admirable 
as  this  practice  is,  it  has  one  drawback ;  if  the  donors  have  unchecked 
choice  the  library  is  sure  to  receive  many  books  that  it  does  not 
particularly  want.  This  disadvantage  may  be  avoided  if  the  librarian 
publishes  periodically,  in  the  school  magazine  or  elsewhere,  a  list  of 
desirable  books. 

III.    THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  LIBRARY 

1.  A  school  library  on  an  adequate  scale  requires  the  services  of 
a  librarian  who  is  prepared  to  give  it  a  considerable  proportion  of  his 
time.     It  is  usual  to  appoint  one  of  the  staff  to  the  office,  and,  in  the 
case  of  the  larger  libraries,  to  give  him  an  assistant. 

2.  It  is  probable  that  hitherto  the  usefulness  of  a  school  library 
has  depended,  more  than  on  any  other  factor,  upon  the  happy  chance 
or  the  judgement  of  the  head  master,  which  has  given  it  a  good 
librarian.     No  doubt  the  good  librarian  is  f born,  not  made '.     Yet  if 
he  has  no  training  for  work,  which  is  after  all  skilled  labour  requiring 
an  expert,  he  can  only  be  an  amateur  to  start  with,  and  he  is  liable  to 
be  called  away  to  other  tasks  before  he  has  even  learnt  his  job.    Some 
training  on  the  plan  of  the  post-school  course  supplied  by  Cheltenham 
Ladies'  College  seems  desirable. 

This  course  comprises  lectures  (with  practical  work)  on  Cataloguing, 
Library  Routine,  Classification,  Library  History  and  Equipment,  and 
the  Elements  of  Bibliography.  Under  this  last  head  are  included 
( history  of  printing,  methods  of  book-illustration  and  book-production, 
history  of  bookbinding,  and  practical  bibliography,  i.  e.  collation  and 
description  of  books,  compilation  of  bibliographies,  study  of  books  of 
reference,  and  book  selection '.  (  During  her  year  of  training  each 
student  must  (1)  make  a  catalogue  for  herself  of  fifty  volumes  (a)  in 
dictionary  catalogue  form  and  (b)  in  classified  catalogue  form  (by 
Dewey),  (2)  make  a  bibliography  of  some  subject  chosen  by  herself 
(not  limited  to  books  in  the  college  library)/ 

In  default  of  the  opportunity  for  training,  an  intelligent  man  or 
woman  can  find  means  for  acquiring  the  knowledge  by  reading  and 
observation.  But  the  point  is  that  the  librarian  and  the  school 
authorities  should  recognize  that  expert  knowledge,  however  obtained, 
is  essential.  An  ignorant  librarian  is  an  incompetent  one. 

3.  At  some  schools  (e.g.  Rugby,  Clifton,  Manchester  High  School 
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for  Girls)  there  is  a  library  committee  which  meets  at  least  two  or 
three  times  a  year.  At  Clifton  the  committee  consists  of  the  head 
master,,  nine  or  ten  masters,  seven  of  the  sixth  form.  At  some 
schools  the  committee  merely  selects  books.  Probably  this  function 
is  better  performed  by  the  librarian  with  the  assistance  of  specialist 
sub-committees.  When  books  are  voted  for  by  a  general  committee, 
it  too  often  happens  that  the  more  expensive  (which  are  also  in  many 
cases  the  most  necessary)  books  in  special  subjects  are  rejected  by 
the  general  vote,  while  the  cheaper  books  (which  by  the  cLibri 
Desiderati5  system  can  be  procured  without  any  vote  at  all)  are 
readily  assented  to.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  desirable  that  the 
committee  should  have  a  real  voice  in  the  management.  It  is  only 
through  such  a  committee  that  the  librarian  can  be  kept  in  close 
touch  with  the  needs  and  wishes  of  the  staff  and  school  whose  servant 
he  is. 

4.  For  every  reason  —  for  the  sake  of  themselves,  the  library, 
and  the  school — the  help  of  the  sixth  form  should  be  enlisted  in 
management.  At  Clifton  seven  of  the  sixth,  of  whom  the  head 
of  the  school  is  generally  one_,  attend  the  t  library  for  an  hour  a  week 
each ;  they  are  also  members  of  committee. 


IV.    FINANCE 

'Two  shillings  a  boy  is  paid  yearly  by  every  Commoner.  £25 
a  year  is  voted  by  the  College5  (Winchester  College). 

e  Every  boy  is  charged  a  small  fee  every  term,  and  masters  and 
a  few  resident  subscribers  contribute  7s.  6d.  per  year5  (Rugby 
School). 

'  The  Governors  have  given  a  yearly  grant  since  the  foundation  of 
the  school  in  1874,  generally  £20  for  the  Senior  and  £5  for  the 
Junior  Library  per  annum 3  (Manchester  High  School  for  Girls). 

f  The  School  Council  gives  every  term  a  grant  of  one  shilling  per 
head  for  every  girl  in  school.  Girls  on  leaving  give  a  subscription 
or  book.  No  fiction  is  bought  (only  presented).  About  £12  to 
£15  a  term  is  spent  on  books  at  the  librarian's  discretion.  The 
school  defrays  furnishing,  &c.,  expenses  of  the  library5  (St.  Leonard's 
School^  St.  Andrews). 

At  Clifton  College  the  parents  of  new  boys  are  invited  by  circular 
to  promise  a  regular  subscription  to  the  library :  these  subscriptions 
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vary  from  2s.  6d.  to  10s.  a  term.  A  fresh  circular  is  sent  out  when 
boys  reach  the  fifth  form,  and  parents  are  asked  to  encourage  their 
sons  to  use  the  library.  The  sixth  form  give  a  voluntary  subscription 
towards  the  cost  of  periodicals,  and  many  books  (generally  from  the 
published  list  of  fLibri  DesideratP)  are  given  by  boys  on  leaving 
the  school  and  by  old  Cliftonians.  Three  former  masters  are 
commemorated  by  endowment  funds  of  £100  and  upwards,  the 
interest  of  which  is  applied  to  the  purchase  of  books  in  specified 
subjects.  The  yearly  income  is  substantially  increased  by  the 
interest  on  an  invested  surplus  and  by  the  sale  of  magazines.  The 
librarian  submits  an  audited  statement  of  accounts  and  an  estimate 
of  expenditure  for  the  current  year  to  the  committee  at  its  March 
meeting. 


V.   CATALOGUING  AND  ARRANGEMENT 

There  is  no  necessity  for  the  elaborate  system  in  use  in  modern 
public  libraries.  What  is  wanted  is  a  system  by  which  even 
a  stupid  boy  or  girl  can  find  the  desired  book  without  much 
difficulty. 

Wherever  it  is  possible,  the  books  themselves  should  be  arranged 
according  to  subjects.  A  simple  classification  is : — Divinity,  English 
Literature,  Latin,  Greek,  Classical  Criticism,  French,  German,  Italian, 
Philosophy  and  Economics,  Art,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Natural  History, 
Geology,  Geography  and  Travels,  Biography,  History,  Books  of 
Reference. 

The  catalogue  should  be  primarily  an  authors5  catalogue.  A  card 
catalogue  is  much  better  than  a  book  catalogue,  as  each  new  book  can 
be  inserted  without  much  trouble  in  its  right  place.  The  card  should 
bear  on  its  face  in  easily  legible  characters  the  particulars  necessary 
for  prompt  identification  of  the  book — author,  title,  No.  of  vols., 
edition,  size,  place  of  origin,  date :  in  the  top  left-hand  corner,  No. 
of  press  and  shelf. 

Example  : 

A  18         MORRIS  (William) 

The  Story  of  Sigurd  the  Volsung  and  the 
Fall  of  the  Niblungs 
2nd  edition 

8vo.   London,  1877. 
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If  the  title  is  very  long  it  may  be  abbreviated.  The  principle  that 
the  object  of  the  card  is  to  help  the  reader  to  find  what  he  wants  as 
quickly  as  possible  should  take  precedence^  of  all  rules  devised  by 
bibliographers. 

Either  on  cards  or  in  a  book  there  should  be  a  shelf-catalogue  for 
the  librarian's  use.  In  this  the  books  should  be  entered  very  briefly, 
a  single  line  being  given  to  each  entry. 

Example  : 

Vols. 

Jusserand,  Literary  History        .     3 

Bradley,  Shakespearean  Tragedy     1 

„        Lectures  on  Poetry       .     1 

If  the  shelf-catalogue  is  carefully  kept  up  to  date,  there  is  no  need 
to  number  the  individual  volumes  in  the  library:  the  absence  of  a 
volume  can  quickly  be  detected  by  comparing  the  shelf -catalogue 
with  the  shelf. 

If  it  is  not  found  possible  to  prepare  a  complete  subjects'  catalogue 
in  addition  to  the  authors9  catalogue  for  general  use  (and  if  the 
library  is  itself  arranged  according  to  subjects  this  is  hardly 
necessary)  a  good  plan  is  to  insert  in  the  general  alphabetical 
catalogue  a  limited  number  of  subjects,  especially  in  cases  where 
a  student  who  did  not  know  the  name  of  the  authorities  on  the 
subject  he  was  investigating  might  have  some  difficulty  in  finding 
the  right  book.  In  such  cases  the  full  details  already  entered  on  the 
author's  card  need  not  be  furnished  again. 

Librarians  and  others  will  find  the  admirable  Subjects'  Catalogue 
of  the  London  Library  very  helpful.  A  copy  of  the  Publishers' 
Catalogue  is  also  useful  for  reference.  This  is  an  expensive  work 
to  purchase  and  also  soon  goes  out  of  date ;  but  as  all  large  book- 
sellers require  a  copy  of  the  current  edition,  it  may  be  possible  to 
acquire  a  fairly  recent  edition  cheaply. 


VI.   LIBRARY  REGULATIONS 

1.  The  principle  of  accessibility  has  already  been  insisted  on :  it 
must  govern  all  the  regulations  that  are  made.  Thus,  if  the  users 
of  the  library  can  be  taught  to  enter  their  own  borrowings  and 
returnings  in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose  on  the  librarian's  table, 
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this  is  obviously  better  tban  the  plan  of  allowing  no  books  to  be 
taken  away  except  during  the  librarian's  hours  of  attendance.  To 
prevent  the  confusion  caused  if  books  get  into  wrong  shelves, 
it  is  well  to  make  a  rule  that  they  shall  only  be  replaced  by  the 
librarian. 

2.  Most  school   libraries  combine  the  functions   of  a  reference 
library  and  a  lending  library.     The  Winchester  regulations  forbid 
the  removal  of  books  from  the  boys'  library  during  the  day :   they 
may  be  taken  out  in  the  evening  by  being  entered  in  a  book,  but 
must  be  returned  the  next  morning :   books  not  in  special  demand 
may  be  taken  out  for  longer  periods  on  application  to  the  librarian. 
At  Clifton  books  may  be  taken  out  at  any  time  by  the  staff  and 
sixth  form  and  by  a  few  fifth  form  boys  who  have  obtained  special 
permission ;   books  (up  to  a  limit  of  three  volumes)  may  be  kept  for 
four  weeks  by  a  master  or  one  week  by  a  boy,  but  can  be  renewed  by 
the  simple  process  of  making  a  fresh  entry ;  the  privilege  of  renewal 
is  subject  to  the  condition  that  no  fresh  application  has  been  made 
for  the  volume  in  a  register  provided  for  the  purpose ;   and  all  books 
are  called  in  at  the  end  of  term. 

3.  Dictionaries  and  other  reference  books  should  not  be  removed 
from  the  library.     It  is  well  to  make  this  clear  by  a  label  attached 
externally  to  such  books.     A  similar  regulation  is  commonly  made 
about  current  magazines  and  about  all  new  books  during  the  term  in 
which  they  have  been  added  to  the  library. 

4.  The  question,  'How  do  you  prevent  the  loss  of  books  without 
vexatiously  restricting  borrowers  ? '  elicited  an  interesting  variety  of 
answers,  which  ranged  from  the  cheerful  admission  of  one  public 
school — c  Usually  quite  forty  to  fifty  books  are  missing  at  the  end  of 
the  term :  about  80  per  cent,  of  these  drift  back  in  the  course  of  two 
years :  net  loss  about  £7  worth  of  books  a  year' — to  the  Draconian 
method  announced  by  a  lady  librarian — e  When  a  volume  is  missed, 
the  library  is  locked  till  the  book  reappears '.     The  last  plan  is  open 
to  the  objection  that  it  may  seriously  restrict  the  usefulness  of  the 
library.     Moreover,  if  the  offender  should  prove  to  be  a  member  of 
the  staff,  as  may  conceivably  be  the  case,  it  is  unfair  to  penalize  the 
pupils,  unless  Horace's  e  Gluidquid  delirant  reges,  plectuntur  Achivi ' 
is  to  be  accepted  as  a  principle  for  imitation.    No  one  has  discovered 
an  infallible  prescription  for  making  the  loss  of  books  impossible, 
but  experience  seems  to  show  that  if  the  librarian  exercises  vigilance 
the  losses  will  not  be  numerous.     Losses  are  far  more  often  due  to 
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carelessness  than  to  wilful  dishonesty,  and  carelessness  on  the  part  of 
borrowers  can  generally  be  kept  in  check  by  care  on  the  part  of  the 
librarian.  Losses  should  be  detected  as  promptly  as  possible  by 
overhauling  the  shelves  continually  on  a  systematic  plan  with  the 
shelf -catalogue. 

VII.   THE  CHOICE  OF  BOOKS 

This  has  already  been  considered  to  some  extent  in  Sections  I  and 
II,  but  it  may  be  useful  to  suggest  a  few  principles  for  guidance, 
especially  with  regard  to  English  studies. 

1.  In   English   literature  the  first  aim  should  kbe  to  supply  the 
library  with  the  best  available  editions  of  all  standard  authors,  securing 
first  those  who  ought  to  be  read,  in  whole  or  in  part,  at  school.     By 
6  best  editions  *  are  to  be  understood  those  of  which  the  text  is  most 
accurate  and  complete,  but  excellence  of  printing,  paper,  and  binding 
is    certainly   not   to   be  left   out  of   account.     Standard  collections 
of  poems  and  prose  specimens  should  be  added,  e.g.  The  Golden 
Treasury   of  Songs    and   Lyrics,    The    Oxford   Book    of    English 
Verse,  Child's  collection  of  Ballads,  Ward's  English  Poets,  Craik's 
English    Prose    Specimens,    Chambers's    Cyclopaedia    of    English 
Literature.1 

2.  The   library  should   contain   all   standard   biographies  of  the 
great  authors  (including  a  set  of  English  Men  of  Letters) ;    also 
famous  diaries  and  collections  of  letters. 

3.  It   should   contain  one  or   more   good    histories   of    English 
literature — of  the  whole  and  of  each  period;    the  standard  works 
of  literary  criticism,  grammars,  dictionaries,  a  good  prosody,  some 
good  works  on  the  history  of  the  language. 

4.  The  purchase  of  editions  valuable  because  of   their  rarity  is 
hardly  a  suitable  application  of  the  funds  of  a  school  library.     On 
the  other  hand,  a  librarian  should  certainly  welcome  gifts  of  rare 
editions,   as   they  may  be  very  helpful  in  stimulating  an   interest 
in  books. 

5.  The  desirability  of  keeping  the  standard  high  may  be  empha- 
sized once  more  in  conclusion.     We  do  not  want  our  pupils  to  be 

1  In  a  later  pamphlet  the  Association  hopes  to  give  school  librarians  sug- 
gestions towards  their  list  of  authors  and  editions.  Meanwhile  some  help  will 
be  found  in  the  lists  contained  in  certain  pamphlets  already  issued  (Nos.  3,  15, 
21,  23). 
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content  with  inaccurate  and  superficial  information,  and  it  should 
not  be  given  them  in  the  school  library.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
the  book  which  is  to  be  rejected  on  the  ground  of  superficiality 
is  equally  to  be  rejected  on  the  score  of  style.  It  may  be  worth 
while  to  enter  a  word  of  special  caution  against  some  of  the  ex- 
pensive sets  of  encyclopaedic  works  industriously  pressed  by  travellers 
upon  head  masters  and  librarians. 


Printed  in  England  at  the  Oxford  University  Press 


12.  Summary  of  Examinations  in  English  affecting  Schools. 

Price  6d. 

13.  The  Impersonal  Aspect  of  Shakespeare's  Art.    By  Sidney 

Lee,  D.Litt.  Price  Is. 

14.  Early  Stages  in  the  Teaching  of  English. 
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15.  A  Shakespeare  Reference  Library.    By  Sidney  Lee,  D.Litt. 

Price  Is, 

16.  The  Bearing  of  English  Studies  upon  the  National  Life. 

By  C.  H.  Herford,  Litt.D.  Price  Is. 
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19.  John  Bunyan.    By  C.  H.  Firth,  LL.D. 

(Out  of  print.)     Price  Is, 

20.  The  Uses  of  Poetry.    By  A.  C.  Bradley,  Litt.D.    Price  Is. 

21.  English  Literature  in   Schools.     A  list  of  Authors  and 

Works  for  Successive  Stages  of  Study.  Price  Is. 

22.  Some  Characteristics  of  Scots  Literature.    By  J.  C.  Smith. 

Price  Is. 

23.  Short  Bibliographies   of  Wordsworth,   Coleridge,   Byron, 

Shelley,  Keats.  Price  Is. 

24.  A  Discourse  on  Modern  Sibyls.    By  Lady  Ritchie.  Price  Is. 

25.  The  Future  of  English  Poetry.    By  Edmund  Gosse,  C.B. 

Price  Is. 

26.  The  Teaching  of  English  at  the  Universities.    By  Stanley 

Leathes.     With  a  note  by  W.  P.  Ker.  Price  Is. 

27.  Poetry  and  Contemporary  Speech.     By  Lascelles  Aber- 

crombie.  Price  Is. 

28.  The  Poet  and  the  Artist  and  what  they  can  do  for  us, 

By  Professor  G.  C.  Moore  Smith,  Litt.D.  Price  Is. 

29.  Bibliographies  of  Swinburne,  Morris,  and  Rossetti.      By 

Professor  C.  E.  Vaughan.  Price  Is. 

80.  Wordsworth's    Patriotic    Poems    and    their  \  Significance 

To-day.     By  F.  S.  Boas,  LL.D.  Price  6d. 

31.  The   Use    of   Comic  Episodes   in   Tragedy.     By  W.   H. 

Hadow,  M.A.  Price  Is. 

32.  On   Concentration    and   Suggestion   in   Poetry.      By   Sir 

Sidney  Colvin,  D.Litt.  Price  Is. 
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Complaint,  by  J.  W.  Mackail ;  Arnold  and  Homer,  by  T.  S.  Omond ; 
Keats's  Epithets,  by  David  Watson  Rannie;  Dante  and  the  Grand 
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English  Prose  Numbers,  by  0.  Elton ;  Some  Unconsidered  Elements 
in  English  Place-names,  by  A.  Mawer;  Platonism  in  Shelley,  by  L. 
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MacColl ;  The  Novels  of  Mark  Rutherford,  by  A.  E.  Taylor ;  English 
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